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FOREWORD 



This final report is submitted to the Office of Economic Opportunity 
by the Day Care Policy Studies Group in fulfillment of Contract 

V 

POO- 5121. This report presents the research undertaken by the Day 
Care Policy Studies Group and does not necessarily represent the 
policies or positions of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 



The final report is presented in two sections; Part I Alternative 
Feder al Day Care Strategies for the 1970's: Summary Reoort, and 

Parts II through X, supporting appendices to the summary report. 



The following separately bound volumes are included: 

Parts: I Alternative Federal Day Care Strategies of 

the 1970's: Summary Report 

II Volume 1 Child Care Programs: Estimation of 

Impacts and Evaluation of Alternative 
Federal Strategies 

Volume 2 Appendixes to Child Care Programs: 

Estimation of Impacts and Evaluation 
of Alternative Federal Strategies 

Volume 3 Measurements of Impacts of Child Care 
Programs 



III Existing Day Care Legislation 
IV Volume 1 Costs of Day Care 



Volume 2 Appendix to Costs of Day Care: Proceedings 
of a Workshop 

V Challenges in Day Care Expansion 
VI Public Opinion Toward Day Care 

r 

II Types of Day-Care and Parents' Preferences 
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VIII Future Trends Affecting Day Care and Preschool 
Education 

IX Volume 1 Training Programs for Child Care Personnel 

Volume 2 Appendix to Training Programs for Child 
Care Personnel 

X Volume 1 Day Care: An Annotated Bibliography 

Volume 2 Bibliography Supplement for September, 
October, and November 1971 

Volume 3 Bibliography Supplement for December 1971 

In addition to this final report and supporting technical appendixes, 
the Day Care Policy Studies Group has provided the following supporting 
documents to the Office of Economic Opportunity in fulfillment of 
this contract. 

An Explication of Some Alternative Federal Day Care Strategies 
for the 70 , s 

Potential Impacts from Child Care 

Considerations in the Evaluation of Alternative Funding 
Mechanisms for Day Care Services 

The Effect of Present and Proposed Tax Deductions for Child Care 

Emerging Findings and Implications for the Implementation of the 
Day Care Provisions of H.R.l and OEO R & D in Day Care 

Pending Federal Legislation Pertaining to Day Care 

Review of Pending Day Care Legislation 

Benefit/Cost Analysis of Day Care Programs Under a Family 
Assistance Plan 

The Public 1 s Opinion of Day Care 
Paraprof essionals in Day Care 

Some Implications of the Provision of Day Care Services 

Day Care: An Annotated Bibliography Monthly Supplements 

Questions Relating to the Federal Role in Day Care (Unpublished) 

Evidence of Interest by States and Local Governments in Imple- 
menting Day Care and Preschool Educational Programs (Unpublished) 

ii 
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PREFACE 



The Day Cifre Policy Studies Group of the Institute for Inter- 
disciplinary Studies is preparing a series of papers to identify 
and explore the implications of alternative federal strategies 
for day care and child-development services in the 1970's. 

This paper, the third in that series, discusses measures that 
might be used to gauge the potential impacts of child care 
upon children and their families, and upon our society in 
general . 

The first paper. An Explication of Some Alternative Federal Day 
Care Strategies for the 70's , described three strategies the 
federal government might pursue with regard to day care and child- 
development services. It identified specific program elements, 
target populations, and program goals. The second paper, Poten- 
tial Impacts of Child Care , identified and discussed not only 
the potential desirable impacts of the child care program but 
its possible undesirable effects as well. 

This paper identifies and reviews possible measures of specific 
impacts of child care in such areas as the social, emotional, 
physical and intellectual development and the educational attain- 
ment of children; the child-rearing attitudes and employment 
status of parents; the income of families; and the cost to the 
government. A later paper will evaluate research evidence of 
the actual magnitude of the impacts that are estimated by some 
of the measures identified here. The impacts and measures suggested 
in this and previous papers may be refined and revised in light of 
these subsequent findings. 
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1 ,0 INTRODUCTION 



Proposed federal involvement in child care has two possible 
objectives: One is child-centered, M to assure that every child 
has a fair opportunity to reach his full potential."* The other 
is employment-centered, to make training and employment possible 
for parents who could not otherwise find care for their chil- 
dren during working hours. 

The desired and expected impacts of child care programs upon 
children, their parents, and the larger society differ according 
to which of these two approaches is followed. No matter which 
approach is followed, however, empirical measurement of both 
immediate and long-range impacts will be needed to determine 
validly how well child care programs effect their expected 
impacts. This paper reviews currently and potentially avail- 
able techniques and instruments for making these measurements. 

This paper focuses its attention on whether or not appropriate 
measures and methods of assessment are available. It follows 
an earlier report, which listed potential impacts of child care. 
The intent of both papers is to facilitate the later estimation 
of the direction and magnitude of impacts from child care. 

The collection of measures considered here is not exhaustive, but 
it is indicative of the range of instruments available. 

The Day care Policy Studies Group is concerned with the impact 
of child care on a national level, rather than in a particular 

*Walter F. Mondale. Congressional Record, August 6, 1971, Vol. 
117, No. 49, E2746. 
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setting or for an individual child. Measurement techniques-- 
tests, interviews, etc. --that may be appropriate for the measure- 
ment of impacts on a particular child or in a particular class- 
room may not be appropriate as measures of impacts on a national 
level. (See Appendix A for further discussion of the measurement 
of social impacts.) 

The first section of this report reviews measures that are 
available for use with children; the following section reviews 
measures of social impacts on parents; and the last section 
reviews measures of economic impacts on both families and society. 

These sections also assess the adequacy of the measures through 
the review of their previous use and the consideration of their 
underlying assumptions; and they discuss areas where further 
development of measures is necessary. 

As discussed in the previous report ( Potential Impacts of Child 
Care) impacts vary by type--social , economic, etc. --by who or 
what they affect--the child, the family, or society--by whether 

r 

they have long or short range, and by whether their effects are 
direct or indirect. Measurement techniques may have to vary to 
measure these impacts reliably. Some of the various types are 
briefly discussed belo\y: 

Social - Economic 

The measurements of social and of economic impacts are treated 
in separate sections of this report; however, certain social 
and economic impacts are not independent of each other. For 
these, as for all others, the availability of appropriate 
measures varies with the area of impact. For example, more 
adequate measures are available for assessing economic impacts 
than for assessing those impacts- expected from parents' parti- 
cipation in policy decisions with regard to day care programs. 

/ 
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QilJd - Family - Society 

Measurements are discussed separately for children; for the 
family or parents; and for the community, the society, or the 
government. (The term "community" refers to the immediate 
community in which the child care program is located; "society" 
refers to the social organization of the United States; "govern- 
ment" refers mainly to federal government.) 

Immediate - Long-range 

Impacts can occur immediately, after a year or so, or up to 20 
years in the future. The distinction between immediate and 
long-range impacts is important in considering both the economic 
impacts and the social effects, which may occur years after a 
child received some particular child care seryices. 

Direct - Indirect 

Although the direct-indirect categorization is not used explicity 
in this report, the distinction is implicit in the report's 
approach. For example, some of the long-range economic impacts 
are expected to be the indirect result of some social impacts. 

The long-range impact of better economic return in terms of a 
child's increased lifetime earnings may be the indirect effect 
of increased intellectual development and improved learning 
skills, which may be the direct results of child care services. 
Similarly, changes in a child's attitudes toward school and 
learning may be the indirect result of a change in parental 
attitudes and knowledge that is the direct impact of a child 
care program. It can be seen, then, that impacts within each 
area are not mutually exclusive; for this reason specific measures 
may assess impacts from different causes. For instance, measures 
of changes in children's attitudes towards school or learning 
may reflect changes in parental attitudes, changes in children's 
self-confidence, changes in the knowledge children have gained, 
or all of these . 




2.0 MEASURING THE IMPACTS OF CHILD CARE 
PROGRAMS ON CHILDREN 



An important goal of most current and planned child care services 
is that they have some significant impact on children's develop- 
ment. It is therefore essential that such services have 
adequate measures to determine if their programs do indeed have 
an impact in the areas of development toward which they are 
directed. This section discusses the measurement of impacts on 
children in the areas listed in Figure 1. Since the relative 
importance of each area of impact -- intellectual’, social/emo- 
tional and physical development -- is valued differently by different 
people, it is necessary to have measures available in all areas 
of possible impact. These areas of development are not necessarily 
independent, but they have been separated here to facilitate dis- 
cussion of measurement techniques. Therefore, the areas listed in 
Figure 1 cover the range of potential impacts from various child 
care arrangements; no single arrangement would have impacts in 
all of these areas. 



o 
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A summary of measures available for use with children is presented 
in Table 1. Measures for use with children are both content- and 
age-specific; few measures are appropriate for use over the entire 
span of childhood. Also, some of the measures may be used for 
assessing either immediate or long-term impacts, depending on the 
age of the child and when the measurement was taken. Measures for 
use with young school-aged children could, for example, assess 
immediate outcomes from before and after schoolyTcare or could be 
used in determining the long-range impacts for children who had 
been in programs during infancy or preschool years. 
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Impacts upon children may be assessed in two ways: directly, with 
information obtained from the children; and indirectly, through 
reports from other persons. Indirect sources of information about 
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POSSIBLE AREAS OF THE IMPACT 
OF CHILD CARE PROGRAMS ON CHILDREN 
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1 . Intellectual Development and Educational Achievement 

• General intellectual ability 

• Language and speech development 

• Achievement 
-- Reading 
-- Language arts 
-- Mathematics 
-- Science 
-- Social Studies 
— General Information 

• Attitudes toward learning and achievement 
-- Achievement motivation 
— Interest in school 
-- Interest in learning 
— Work habits 
-- Attention span 

• Cognitive style and other qualities 
-- Creativity 
-- Flexibility 
-- Resourcefulness 
— Autonomy- Independence 
-- Curiosity 

2. Social and Emotional Development 

• Self-concept 

• Emotional attitudes and behaviors 

• Social interactions (with persons outside the immediate 
family) 

• Social skills 

3. Physical Growth and Development 

• Safety and well-being 

• Perceptual -motor development 
-- Visual 
-- Hearing 

• Nutritional status and physical development 

• Medical condition 

• Dental condition 

i r 

t 

I 

! 

Figure 1 ] 
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children are usually parents or teachers. Such indirect methods can 
provide useful information about others' perceptions of such impacts; 
but unless there is also a direct measure of the impacts on those 
involved, it is questionable how much these perceptions reveal actual 
impacts. For these reasons, this report has concentrated on direct 
measures . 

Since very young children are unable to read or write, measures for 

/ 

children under school age are administered individually or are based 
on observations of the children. Group pencil-and-paper tests are 
generally used with school children who are cooperative, able to 
follow directions, and have the necessary reading and writing skills 
to give adequate and accurate information. Only rarely are individual 
measures used with older children. 

In evaluating the quality of available impact measures, both technical 
and practical factors must be considered. Validity, reliability, and 
standardization procedures are the technical considerations. Ease of 
administration and interpretation of results are practical issues. A 
discussion of other considerations in the measurements of social impacts 
is included in Appendix A. 



2 . 1 Measuring Intellectual Development and Educational Attainment 
General Intellectual Ability 

Measures of intelligence provide information about the level of in- 
tellectual functioning at the time of the test. Intelligence tests 
attempt to sample the organization, recall, and utilization of infor- 
mation in both verbal and performance situations. Such tasks as copying 
block designs, completing mazes, labeling pictures, identifying objects, 
comprehending and using language, recalling general information, and 
responding to problem situations are, included on most intelligence 
tests. Infants tests involve more motor activities and include the 
reactions of the child to the tester. For some measures scores may 
be obtained for content area subtests and for a total "IQ". 
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A skilled tester is necessary to administer, score, and interpret 
individual measures of intelligence, which are given in private 
with only tester and child present. For older children, group 
measures may be obtained in a classroom setting and require no 

special skills to administer. Both individual and group mea- 

t 

sures take approximately 45 minutes to one hour for the testing 
session . 

The measures most often used with infants and toddlers are the 
Bayley Infant Scales of Development and the Cattell Infant Scale. 
For preschool and early elementary children, the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale,, Wech^ler Preschool and Primary Scale 
of Intelligence, Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test are frequently used. With 
the exception of the Stanford-Binet , all of the measures for 
the preschool children have been developed within the last 10 
years. The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test rely heavily on language and 
may be better suited as for language assessment than for an 
overall intelligence measure. 

In a 1965 survey of treatment agencies, research centers, 
individual clinicians* and researchers, 51 different measures 
of intelligence were being used with infants and preschool 
children (Stott § Bail, 1965). Ninety percent of those sur- 
veyed, however, used the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. 

Other measures most frequently used were Goodenough Draw-A-Man, 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale, Gesell Schedule, Bayley Infant 
Scales, Cattell Infant Scale, Ammons Picture Vocabulary, and 
the Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests. 

Group intelligence tests such as the California Test of Mental 
Maturity and Kuhlmann-Anderson Measure of Academic Potential 
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are used with older children. The Stanford-Binet and Wechsler 
are also the preferred individual measures for school-aged 
children. 

There is some agreement among researchers about their preferences 
among the available instruments, but they also agree that there 
is a need for more adequate measures. For example, serious 
questions have been raised about the appropriateness of the 
content of intelligence measures and the advisability of their 
use with different child population. With the exception of 
the Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic Abilities, most measures 
of intelligence have been standardized primarily with children 
from middle-class backgrounds. Generally, at least for older 
children, competence in standard English is necessary both for 
understanding and responding to the test items. Also, the 
items on these tests refer to information or objects that may 
be more familiar to middle-class children than to children 
from other social strata. Poor validity, inadequate or difficult 
to use manuals, insufficient diagnostic precision, cultural 
obsolescence, over-subjectivity, and lack of theoretical 
rationale are other criticisms of existing measures of mental 
ability. 

Language and Speech Development 

A variety of aspects of language can be measured, although not 
as adequately as is desirable. For preschool children, Cazdon 
(1971) has grouped available measures into six categories: 

1. Intelligence tests: 

• Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, 
verbal subtest 

2. General language tests: 

• Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
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• Cooperative Preschool 

• The Basic Concept Inventory 

3. Vocabulary Tests: 

• Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (alternate form 
available) 

• Primary Mental Abilities, verbal meaning subtest 

4. Language use tests: 

' • Torrance Test of Creative Thinking, thinking crea- 
tively with words (alternate form available) 

5. Speech Sound tests: 

• Goldman-Pristoe Test of Articulation 

• Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test (alternate 
form available) 

6. Reading readiness tests (additional tests can be found in 
Bond and Tinker [1967]): 

• Clymer-Barrett Prereading Battery (alternate form 
available) 

• Gates-MacGinite Readiness Skills Test 

With the exception of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities and the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, the mea- 
sures above require between 15 and 30 minutes for administration. 
A trained tester is also necessary for the administration of 
most of these measures. 

The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) are two of the most fre- 
quently used measures of language skills with young children. 

The ITPA has been used as a diagnostic instrument with disad- 
vantaged preschool children. It is composed of 12 subtests 







designed to assess children's understanding and expression of 
meaningful symbols, ability to relate visual and auditory 
symbols in a meaningful way, self-expression in words or gestures, 
and long-term retention of sequences of symbols. Scores are 
given in language ages for each subtest, and are also combined 
into a total score. 

The language skills of older children can be more readily 
analyzed according to components. Moore and Kennedy (1971) 
listed 20 aspects of language content or skill under the broad 
headings, nature , structure , vocabulary , listening , speaking , 
reading , writing , and literature . Each of these categories can 
be further studied according to the knowledge, comprehension, 
analysis, application, evaluation, attitudes, reception, and 
participation of the subject. 

Language subtests of the following general achievement measures 
have been used with school-aged children: the SRA Achievement Series, 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Stanford Achievement Test, and 
the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. Three other measures 
developed primarily for assessing language are also available: 
California Language Test, Sequential Tests of Educational Pro- 
gress, and a writing measure by the Educational Testing Service. 

These measures focus on language skills* but they tend to test 
specific skills in isolation; measures are needed that adequately 
reveal contemporary, integrated language. 

j 

Achievement ’ — 

Achievement tests assess a student's retention and understanding 
of content and skills. The form, content, and interpretation 
of such tests depend on the area being evaluated. For older 
children there are subject matter tests and standardized 
measures. Among the most frequently used are the Stanford 
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Achievement Test, the California Achievement Tests, Iowa Tests 
of Educational Development, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, and the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. These cover general skills — 
paragraph meaning, arithmetic computation, language — as well as 
information, such as social studies and science. The results 
of these achievement measures for school-age children are often 
reported in terms of grade level and month for an average child 
(i.e., fourth grade, third month, reading level). 

Achievement tests for preschool children measure specific 
skills, such as recognition and identification of shapes, colors, 
numbers, or letters--as, for example, does the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test, which involves minimal letter and 
number recognition. Two measures have been developed recently 
to assess preschool children's accomplishments, the Preschool 
Inventory and the Basic Concept Inventory. The Preschool 
Inventory covers personal -social responsiveness, associative 
vocabulary, numerical concept activation, and sensory concept 
activation. The Basic Concept Inventory is a brief checklist 
of basic concepts involved in new learning situations in the 
first grade. To be most effective, the checklist should be 
used in conjunction with other measures. Two other tests for 
young children are under development, the Test of Basic Infor- 
mation and the Preschool Academic Skills Test (Kamii, 1971). 

There are, however, no adequate measures of preschool achieve- 
ment comparable to achievement measures for school-aged children. 
Because of this, some researchers have used measures of in- 
telligence as a substitute for achievement information. In 
1971, Kamii advocated the use of an exploratory or clinical 
method, which may well yield more useful information; but a 
great deal of development and training of personnel is necessary 
before such an approach is feasible. 
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Achievement measures have been subjected to some of the same 
criticism as intelligence tests: They rely on standard English; 
test items are not always relevant for all cultural groups; and 
their content is limited to standard school subjects. Other 
criticisms involve the general approach of such tests. Assess- 
ment is directed toward separate, specific subject areas. Test 
items are usually composed of a series of unrelated factual 
questions. Yet many people consider the essence of a discipline 
to be the ability to integrate and to use information creatively, 
as well as accurately. 

A number of programs throughout the country have been reviewing 
and developing new measures for assessing educational knowledge. 
The Institute for Developmental Studies, New York University, 
has published a manual of tests used in its research. Most of 
these tests are concerned with language, communication skills 
and patterns, and relationships among sensory modalities of 
preschool through elementary school children. The Center for 
the Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate School of Education 
(Hoepfner et al . , 1970) , has published a compendium of tests 
keyed to the educational objectives of . elementary schools. In 
it over 1,000 output measures were evaluated on the basis of 
measurement validity, appropriateness, administrative usability, 
and normed technical excellence. 

The Center for the Study of Evaluation is in the process of 
evaluating approximately 150 measures for use with preschool 
and elementary children along the same ■ dimensions . The 
specific measures under review are listed in Appendix B. 

Attitudes toward Learning and Achievement 

Children's attitudes toward learning and their intellectual 
and occupational aspirations contribute to their motivation for 
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achievement. Achievement motivation, and attitudes and behaviors 
related to success in school, are frequently assessed by teacher 
or tester by rating each child’s behavior in achievement settings 
or having the child indicate what he enjoys or dislikes about 
school or specific subjects. Other tasks for assessing achieve- 
ment behavior have been developed for specific research projects; 
for example, children may be asked to estimate the number or 
level of tasks at ‘which they can succeed. However, no ade- 
quately standardized measures of these attributes are available 
for immediate use. 

More general indicators of the impact of child care on educa- 
tional attainment and achievement behavior are changes in school 
enrollment and attendance, changes in reading and other achieve- 
ment levels in comparison with national norms, changes in the 
need for remedial educational programs, and the number of 
students repeating grades. Over the years, changes in the number 
of school drop-outs, in the portion of students entering and 
completing educational programs beyond high school, and in the 
educational level of the population could also be used as 
indicators of long-term impact. 

Cognitive Style and Other Qualities 

Adequate measures of cognitive style, creativity, flexibility, 
and other such qualities are not generally available. A variety 
of measures have been attempted, but none have been perfected 
to a degree that would make them useful on a large scale. 



2 . 2 Measuring Social and Emotional Development 



The area of emotional and social development comprises attitudes 
toward self and others, personality characteristics, and the 
quality of interactions with others. 
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assessed with a wider range of instruments and techniques than 
have been used for intellectual development and educational 
attainment. Unfortunately, few standardized measures are 
available — although there are some promising instruments under 
development . 

Self-Concept 

A person's self-concept involves his expectations for his own 
behavior and his sel f-judgments of how well he is meeting these 
goals. Self-concepts have been measured in a variety of ways, 
but there are few standardized measures ; researchers frequently 
develop new measures to fit their specific interests. Nearly 
all researchers express dissatisfaction with their measures 
and indicate the need for better ones. 

The assessment of a child's self-concept is based on evaluative 
statements about the abilities, skills, and perceptions the 
child attributes to himself. The measures may be direct state- 
ments or indirect inferences, which the tester attributes to 
the child's projection of himself. For a direct measure, the 
child may be asked, "What kinds of things are you good at?" 
or "Which sentence do you think best describes you?" The 
Brown It Test, a measure of sex-role identification, is an 
example of an indirect measure. The child is shown pictures 
of two different items such as a hammer and nails, and a doll. 
The child is then asked to choose which "It" he would like to 
play with. The assumption is made that the child will select 
the items he himself would most like to play with, thus in- 
directly revealing his attitudes about himself. Most measures 
of self-concept available are for children of school age. 
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Emotional Attitudes and Behavior, Social Interactions, and 
Social Skills 

Observations, ratings, and interviews are the techniques more 
frequently employed for measuring attitudes, feelings, and social 
skills. Information about children's use of materials, commu- 
nication patterns, social interactions, and emotions such as anger, 
sympathy, aggression, dependency, and cooperation, have been obtained 
through observation and through the use of some projective techniques. 

Numerous observation instruments are available. Mirrors for 
Behavior : An Anthology of Observation Instruments II , published 

by Research for Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, reviews 
79 instruments used for describing communication in a variety 
of settings, both in and out of classrooms. The instruments 
have been used in observations of teachers, pupils, teacher- 
pupil interactions, small groups, family dyads, counselors 
or therapists with patients, and administrators or supervisors 
with employees. 

The instruments have been grouped into seven major classes 
dealing with affect, cognition, psychomotor development, 
activity, content, sociological structure, and physical en- 
vironment. (The following information is given for each instru- 
ment: purpose, subject of observations, settings in which system 
was used, number of subjects observed, uses reported by author, 
date of collection, coding methods and personnel, category 
dimensions of the system, ancl coding units.) 

The anthology primarily contains systems suitable for use with 
school-aged children and adults; only two of the 79 instruments 
reviewed had been used with preschool children. Twelve addi- 
tional systems that had been used with infants and young 
children were listed but not reviewed. However, none of the 
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systems reported for young children have been used in day care 
settings. The systems tend to focus on the individual child, 
his social contacts, and his use of materials. Observational 
^systems more recently developed are concerned with verbal 
behaviors and the transmission of information and tend to focus 
more on the teacher or teacher-pupil interaction. 

One additional observation scale, A Procedure for Patterning 
Responses of Adults and Children (APPROACH) developed by Caldwell 
and Honig (no date) is a comprehensive scale that utilizes a 
numerical language coding system. It focuses on the behavior 
of a single individual and can be used easily in a variety of 
social situations, home, or group settings. "Every discriminab le 
act of molar behavior emitted by the subject and every discern- 
able stimulus directed toward him or emitted in his immediate 
vicinity" is recorded on a portable tape recorder by the observer 
in the immediate area (Caldwell and Honig, page 2). 

One other indicator of social impacts on children is immediate 
improvement in the quality of life for the children. They may 
be happier, enjoy the program, and have some pleasant experiences 
they otherwise might not have encountered. 

Other general indicators of social impacts are measures of anti- 
social behavior-- juvenile delinquency, running away from home-- 
available from law enforcement agencies, and changes in the use 
of mental health services. Again, these may reflect long range 
as well as immediate impacts. 



2.3 Measuring Physical Growth and Development 

A variety of measures of physical growth and development are 
available. Several of these measures have been used in evaluating 
the health status of the nation. 
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Safety and Well-Being 

Information about children's safety and general well-being can 
be obtained from accident and death rates. The National Center 
for Health Statistics collects data from nationwide samples 
on the number of restricted activity days, number of disability 
days, and the degree of disability for children from birth to 
16 years. Information is also collected for medical care 
(hospital episodes and visits to physicians), accidents, and 
injuries. Infant mortality, disease rates, and life expectancies 
for different populations are available and could be used in 
determining both immediate and long term impacts. 

Perceptual -Motor Development 

Many of the tasks included on the infant measures of development 
involve perceptual-motor skills. These measures are discussed 
in section 2.2, "Intellectual Development and Educational 
Achievement". Two instruments sometimes used with older children 
are the Frostig Test of Visual Perception and the Purdue Percep- 
tual-Motor Survey. Portions of the Frostig may be used with 
younger children but children must be able to write in order 
to respond to the Purdue Survey. Both tests must be administered ✓ 
by a trained tester. A measure of perceptual-motor ability 
for use with preschool children is under development (Meyer, 
et al., no date). It involves selected measures from the 
Purdue Survey and can be given by persons after a few hours of 
training. 

The presence of gross visual or auditory disabilities can be 
determined through screening procedures. More comprehensive 
examinations may be given by audiometrists and optometrists. 

Several of other measures of sensory perception have been 
developed and are being tested (Johnson and Bommarito, 1971). 
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Nutritional Status and Physical Development, Medical and Dental 
Condition 

Nutritional status and physical development are determined 
through the use of three different techniques: physical measures, 
biochemical analyses, and psychological signs. 

Some indicators of the general health of a group are height 

and weight, disease and mortality rates, and attendance records. 

Nutritional status may be assessed through the analyses of blood samples 

and urine specimens, condition of skin and hair, gait, and general 

responsiveness of child. Other measures of general physical health 

and condition of teeth can be obtained through screening 

examination. Detailed physical and dental examinations are 

given by physicians and dentists. Since this requires special 

equipment, either children must be transported to an office or 

fully equipped mobile units, which are expensive, must be 

provided . 

Impacts from physical, dental, and nutritional services may be 
assessed through measures of children's behavior, such as their 
attention spans, activity levels, and responsiveness. However, 
much more information still is needed about the appropriate 
behavior indices of physical status. There has been a tendency 
in the areas of physical growth and development to list services 
rendered (the number of examinations given, the number of meals 
served and their nutritional content, the number of referrals, 
the number of cavities found) , but to supply little information 
on the behavioral measures of these services. 



\ 




2.4 Measuring Impacts on Children in Day Care Settings 

There have been only limited studies that measure the . impact 
on children in day care settings. Most are recent efforts, 
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several are still in progress. Information has been obtained 
for infants through school-aged children in group care in 14 
separate studies (see Appendix c) • No systematic information 
is available for family day care settings, although one inves- 
tigator proposed an extension to include a comparison with 
family day care (Keister, 1970). There are no assessments of 
before and after school care nor for summer day care programs 
for school-aged children. However, two investigations currently 
underway (Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center and 
Syracuse Children's Center) are longitudinal and will eventually 
include information about older children. 

Many impacts from day care programs can be evaluated with 
current measures; but assessment of other potential impacts 
resulting from child care arrangements--changes in relationships 
with parents, siblings and peers, expression of strong emotions, 
effects of limited privacy, and a child's sense of individual 
identity--are not available. Such measures are needed before 
the impacts of day care arrangements on children can be adequately 
evaluated. 




O 
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2.5 Evaluations of Other Programs 

Since relatively few completed studies of day care are avail- 
able, and since those that are have dealt with a limited range 
of outputs as ^ell as a limited number of chi ldren this paper 
reviews measures that have been used for other programs. Be- 
cause the assessment of impacts from federally funded child 
care provisions would probably involve programs throughout the 
country, studies that measured impacts on a national scale 
were chosen for review (see Appendix D) , Many of the measures 

used in these studies, even for the assessment of intellectual 

> 
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development, were developed specifically for the evaluations 
that used them. Instruments were developed to assess specific 
information learned by preschoolers, as well as achievement 
motivation, self-concepts, and social behaviors. 

The three most extensive studies using national samples are 
still in progress. Evaluations of the Head Start, Planned 
Variation, and Follow Through programs are being carried out 
by Stanford Research Institute. The Educational Testing Service 
is conducting a longitudinal study of disadvantaged children '• 
and their first school experiences using over 90 measures 
covering 13 general areas: reasoning and analytic styles, atten- 
tion, learning, memory, attitudes, interests, control mechanisms, 
creativity, general knowledge, general personality, perception, 
physical development, Piagetian tasks, quantitative skills, social 
motives, and verbal skills (Appendix E) . 

\ 

For each measure, the ETS-OEO publication includes the following 
information: the age of children to be measured, variables to 
be measured, the data collection method, the estimated admini- 
stration time, a brief statement of procedure, minimum require- 
ments for administrators-observers supporting statements, and 
references. The results from these extensive evaluations should 
provide helpful information about the usefulness of the measures. 
Initial reports for all three studies are expected in September, 
1971. 

Measures have also been used in a number of smaller studies 
(Appendix F) . These illustrate the range and variety of 
measures in use; they by no means represent the supply of 
measures available. Many measures currently in use by researchers 
in. small projects could be used to further improve measurement 
instruments and techniques. 
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Information about other measures is also available. A series 
of books edited by Oscar Buros , Tests in Print and the Mental 
Measurements Yearb ooks, contain comprehensive information and 
reviews of available measures. The latest edition of these 
is 1965, however, and many measures have been developed since 
then. Tests and Measurements in Child Development: A Handbook , 
1971, lists over 300 unpublished tests and measures, giving 
information about authors, titles, descriptions, variable 
measures, data on norms, validity, reliability, and how to 
obtain the measures. Additional information about specific 
measures is usually available from the authors and/or publishers. 
New measures are frequently published in educational and psy- 
chological journals. 



2.6 Summary 

This review reveals two serious limitations in the measures 
currently available: (a) the limited range of standardized 
instruments and (b) the orientation of these measures toward 
comparison of individuals rather than towapd measuring changes 
in the same individual over time. 

Measures of intelligence and educational attainments in school 
subjects are probably the most technically sound instruments. 
However, these measures rely heavily on middle class orientations, 
English language facility, and traditional educational content. 
There are needs for existing measures, where appropriate, to be 
standardized with different populations and for the development 
pf additional measures. Adequate measures are!, also badly needed 
for other areas, especially for attitudes, social skills, self- 
concepts, and perceptions of control. The assessment of curiosity 
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is a clear example of the need for additional instruments. 

The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery includes a task for 
assessing a child's level of curiosity; the task involves 
a three-dimensional, wooden box with intriguing character- 
istics for the child to explore. However, there is only 
one of these items, and once it has been used with a par- 
ticular child, it is no longer novel, and there is no com- 
parable instrument for measuring a change in the child's 
curiosity from one time to another. 

Current measures focus on the product rather than the process . 

They measure whether or not a child does or knows some parti- 
cular thing, not how or what resources he used to arrive at his 
conclusion. If changes in process are among expected outcomes 
from child care, then appropriate measures must be developed. 

One researcher, Kamii (1971), has suggested a number of process- 
oriented measures based on Piagetian principles of intellectual 
development . 

With the possible exception of achievement measures, in the past 
measures were developed and used primarily for single assessments, 
such as the diagnosis of abnormal- behavior or for prediction of 
future attainment. They were not used for measuring changes in 
an individual's behavior. Measures need to be developed ojj adapted 
for accurate assessment of changes in individuals. 

In addition, few of the available measures have been used for 
assessing impacts from day care. Although many of the existing 
measures may be applicable in some way to child care, there is a 
great need for the development of measures of impacts that are, 
perhaps, unique to day care, such as family interaction, consequences 
of restricted privacy (aggression, passivity), and strong emotions. 
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3.0 MEASURING IMPACTS OF PARENT PARTICIPATION PROGRAMS 



Parents become involved in child care programs to enhance the 
benefits of such programs to their children and to improve 
the quality of their own lives. The impacts of their involve- 
ment may be assessed directly, through measures on the children 
and/or the parents (or impacts on the child care program 
itself--which, presumably , would lead to benefits to children 
or parents), or indirectly, through changes in the social in- 
stitutions that presumably reflect changes in the quality of 
the lives of the families involved. The measures for children 
were reviewed in the preceding section. This section reviews 
measures for assessing parental beliefs and behaviors, pare.it 
participation itself and its effects on child care programs, 
and changes in the community or larger society. 

Most of the measures discussed here can be used to assess the 
impacts of a variety of programs. (For example, a measure of 
maternal teaching styles or maternal self-concepts might be 
used to assess changes due to employment in a day care 
program, a parent education program, or policy participation.) 

Of course, all programs will not have impacts in all areas. 
However, all the parent, program, and community characteristics 
that might be affected by parent participation in child care 
programs are discussed in this section (outlined in Figure 2). 

Measures of the impacts of parent participation programs are 
frequently constructed for particular studies. Often the measures 
of the impacts of such programs on parents are less thoroughly 





PARENT, PROGRAM, AND COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Parents 



• Cognitive characteristics 
— Concept utilization 

— Language usage 
— Teaching style 

— Decision-making and management skills 
-- Knowledge of community policy-making structure 
— Awareness of community resources 

• Affective characteristics 

— Attitudes toward child rearing 
— Child-rearing practices 
— Self esteem 
— Autonomy 

— Sense of personal effectiveness 
— Aspirations for self and .children 
— Attitudes toward societal institutions 

2 . Parent participation 

• Extent of parent involvement 

3. Parent participation and its effects on child care programs 

• Quality of services 

• Flexibility of services, .responsiveness to clients' needs 

• Extent of cultural continuity between home and program 

/ 4 . The community and the program 

• Antisocial behavior: adult crime, juvenile delinquency , 
family disintegration 

• Extent of minority, poor involvement in community 

• Extent to which community institutions meet the needs of all 
community members 
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tested than the instruments used to assess the impacts on children. 
Although few of the measures included in this section have been 
used in day care settings, all of them have been used with 
parents of preschool or elementary children. 

Table 2, "Summary of Measures Available For Use With Parents,"' 
gives a summary of the information in this section including 
available measures, measures needed but not available, and advan- 
tages and disadvantages of existing measures. To provide an over- 
view of measures frequently used, each measure is listed individually 
in Appendix G, "Measurement of the Impacts of Parent Participation 
in Child Care Programs." This appendix also contains information 
about the studies in which the measures were developed or used, 



3. 1 The Parents 

Parental characteristics are grouped here into cognitive and 
affective categories. Each category includes the characteristics 
of the parent both as an individual adult and in his relationship 
with his child. 

Measuring Parents' Cognitive Characteristics 

Those cognitive characteristics of parents that are usually consi- 
dered important to their children's cognitive development are concept 
utilization, language, and teaching style. (Specific measures 
are listed in Appendix G,) Concept utilization has been measured 
by asking mothers to sort pictures into categories, then to 
explain the basis for the groupings. The principal for cate- 
gorization is then rated according to the degree to which it 
employs abstract principles or concrete cues. The use of abstract 
principals is assumed to reflect a parent's ability to consider 
alternative solutions and to analyze a visual stimulus into 



component parts. This, in turn, is assumed to affect the develop- 
ment of reflective attitudes by children (Hess and Shipman, 1965; 
Boger, 1969). 

Mothers' language has been measured in the laboratory both in 
teaching and storytelling situations. Parents' language in 
these situations is considered indicative of the language used 
in mother-child interactions. The mother is asked to improvise 
a story based on stimuli in the form of picture cards or verbal 
cues. Language is analyzed according to such criteria as con- 
tent, abstractions, mean sentence length, adjective range, 
adverb range, verb elaboration, complex verb preferences, and 
syntactic structure elaboration (Hess and Shipman; Swift, 1968; 
Boger, 1969). The major assumption underlying the use of this 
measure is that children's language development is strongly 
influenced by their mothers' use of language. Two additional 
assumptions are basic to the use of this measure: First, that 
the language used in the test situation is a good example of 
the language used normally by the parent; and second, that the 
criteria for rating stories are relevant to the "quality" of 
language. The first assumption is open to question. A labora- 
tory testing situation may make mothers feel ill-at-ease and thus 
affect both the amount of language they use and its expressive 
range. Parents who are not accustomed to telling children's 
stories may have difficulty in constructing them in test-like 
settings. In addition to the situational constraints, the 
choice of the activity of storytelling as a measure may have dis- 
advantages. A parent might communicate fully and provide 
adequate language stimulation to the child without using fic- 
tional stories. 

The choice of criteria for rating language used in the stories 
is based on the assumption that the use of long, complex, and 
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grammatically complete sentences is effective language use. 

However, recent research suggests that the use of such dimensions 
may not be adequate for the description and measurement of the 
language of the lower socioeconomic class of culturally different 
minorities. The work of Labov (1968) suggests that low income 
black and bilingual families may be highly verbal and use complex 
speech patterns, although these patterns may be different than 
those used by the middle class. 

1 

In studies to date, maternal teaching styles have been measured 
by asking mothers to teach their children a simple task, such 
as sorting a small number of toys. Teaching styles are rated 
for the clarity and amount of explicit instructions, the amount 
of non-verbal instruction, and the mother's ability to plan 
ahead and direct her child's attention to the consequences of 
his choices (Hess and Shipman, 1965; Boger, 1969). It is assumed 
that concrete rather than abstract thinking, frequent use of 
non-verbal communications, and inability to plan for the future 
correlate with poor academic achievement in disadvantaged children. 

Little or no attempt has been made to measure the potential 
cognitive effects of parent programs except for those directly 
involved with child-rearing. Conventional adult intelligence 
tests are sometimes used in research on parent programs, but 
not as outcome measures. 

Skills in management and problem solving, and information about 
community resources or the community policy-making structures 
are all potential cognitive impacts on parents from their parti- 
cipation in child care programs. Measures could be devised for 
specific cognitive changes, including growth in practical know- 
ledge. For example, observer ratings of parent groups might be 
a way of measuring the change in parents' managing* decision- 
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making, and problem-solving skills. Questionnaires could be 
used to assess changes in substantive knowledge. 

One attempt to measure parents' knowledge of community resources 
has been found. The Parent Involvement Interview Schedule, 
devised by the Early Childhood Education Learning System (1969) 
for their study of a preschool program for migrant children, 
asks a single question: "How are people helped who are in need 
of food, clothing, or other things?" 

Measuring Parents' Affective Characteristics (Parental Attitudes 
and Child-Rearing Behavior) 

There are numerous measures of parents' attitudes and practices 
in child-rearing. Such measures take a variety of forms and 
assess a wide spectrum of behaviors and attitudes (Table 2). 
Specific measures are listed in Appendix G. Although the first 
measures of parent attitudes were developed using mainly middle- 
class, white subjects, they were influential in the development 
of later measures for use with the disadvantaged. Two important 
early measures were questionnaire type instruments, Shoben's 

Parent Attitude Survey (1949) and the Parent Attitude Research 

% 1 

Instrument (PARI) (Schaeffer et al . , 1958). Both questionnaires 
consist of a set of items in the form of statements of opinion, 
with which the respondent is asked to indicate the strength 
of his agreement or disagreement. The validity of each scale 
is based on its ability to discriminate between mothers of normal 
and "problem" childre?v^-children who had been in trouble with 
the law or had needed clinical help. There are scafes for 
Punishment, Tenderness, Autonomy, Infantilization, Comradeship, 
Martyrdom, Expression of Affection, and Rejection of the Home- 
maker Role. 
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Another important early measure was a set of scales for use in 
observing families in their homes, the Fels Parent, Behavior 
Ratong Scale (Baldwin et al . , 1949) . The Fels scale measures 
approximately the same range of parent characteristics as the 
Shoben scale and the PARI , but uses a different method. Raters 
observe the same families at regular intervals for several 
hours at a time. The rater assesses the family's interaction on 
thirty scales along three dimensions: warmth (acceptance, 
approval, and affectiop) , intellectual objectivity (readiness 
of explanation, justification of policy, and understanding) , and 
control (restrictiveness of regulations, coerciveness, and 
interference) . 

The choice of variables to be included in the above three 
measures is based on the concept of "good parenthood." The 
validity claimed for the Shoben scale is the extent to which 
trained clinicians agreed on the responses of an "ideal" parent. 
The outcome of ideal parenthood in terms of child behavior had 
not been defined, except that the Shoben scale and the PARI 
could discriminate between parents of normal and those 
of deviant children. Thus the operational definition of "good 
parenthood" was that it produced children who did not come into 
conflict with the law or into contact with mental health clinics. 



V 



Later studies attempted to relate specific parent variables with 
specific . kinds of child behavior in the preschool or elementary 
school' years. Brody (1968) found no relationship between parents' 
attitudes measured by the PARI and observers' ratings of children's 
behaviop in a play session with their mothers. Chance (1968), however, 
found a relationship between parents' concern with control when 
measured on the PARI and children's need achievement. Children's 
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belief in personal control (Katkovsky et al . , 1965) was related to 
warnNand praising parental behavior measured on the Pels scales. 
Chance also used another instrument, the Maternal Attitudes 
Toward Independence Training Questionnaire (MAIT) , to predict 
children's need achievement and achievement behavior. This in- 
strument, developed by Wint erbottom (1958), requires parents 
to respond to descriptions of concrete behaviors instead of 
abstract generalizations. 

The preceding measures apply to middle-class parents. More 
recently, measures that attempt to measure change brought about 
by social programs have been developed for use with families ^ 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. Several of these measures focus 
on the assessment of a person's belief in his ability to influence 
his environment and to affect those things that happen to him. 

This interest is based on a set of assumptions about the 
relationship of attitudes, particularly ’’hopelessness” and ’’power- 
lessness,” to poverty and cultural disadvantage. The assump- 
tions might be stated as follows: -The consequences of a sense 
of personal powerlessness are (a) lack of belief in the effec- 
tiveness of one's own actions, resulting in (b) lowered self- 
esteem and (c) lowered expectations and hopes for one's own 
future. Beliefs about oneself are projected into generalizations 
such as (a) a belief that there is no correspondence between 
personal effort and rewards and (b) a belief that social and 
natural forces are capricious--that "luck" or ’’destiny" determine 
what happens to people. Hopelessness about oneself, projected 
into pessimistic generalization about the world, affects one's 
relations with societal institutions. 

The primary reason for interest in this complex of attitudes 
toward oneself and the world is the presumed effect, direct or 
indirect, that it has upon children. Parents' explicit attitudes 
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about themse 1 ves--low self-esteem, low sense of autonomy--can 
directly affect their child through that child's natural imita- 
tion of and identification with them. A child may also adopt 
beliefs indirectly, through interaction with his parents. In 
addition, the parents' generalized beliefs about the capricious- 
ness of fate, the importance of luck, and the futility of human 
effort may become translated into specific expectations for 
their children. One theory is that parents' expectations for 
their child's achievement will become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The parents will restrict the child's independence and achieve- 
ment or will fail to reward him for it because such behavior 
conflicts with their own, low expectations. Another theory 
suggests that parents' attitudes affect their cognitive processes 
and, hence, their ability to communicate with and teach their 
children . 

It follows from the cause and effect relationship that is 
assumed to underly the variables described above chat the 
variables are assumed to correlate highly with one another. 

Thus, the ‘assumption is, measurement of one link in the chain 
should give information about the chain as a whole. For this 
reason, attitudinal changes resulting from a program for parents 

i 

are sometimes measured alone, with the assumption that corresponding 
outcomes for children can be expected. On the other hand, some- 
times a program that focuses mainly on mothers will use only 
measures of children as outcome measures, assuming that the 
changes in children are indicative of the success of the program 
for mothers. Frequently, the more abstract kinds of attitudes 
are measured with the underlying assumption that parent-child 
interact ion --and consequent effects on children's attitudes and 
behavior --wi 1 1 follow. Some measures attempt to touch on most 
or all of the links in the cause-effect chain. 

& 
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One example of the measures of belief in control of one’s 
environment is the Attitude Differences Related to Economic 
Status Scale (ADRES) (Hanson, 1968). It combines items from a 
number of instruments previously developed to measure variables 
related to powerlessness, meaninglessness, hopelessness, alone- 
ness, and se'lf-estrangement, along with some information about 
child-rearing and community institutions. 

Another instrument is the Rotter Social Reaction Inventory, 

which has been adapted to a fourth grade vocabulary level to measure 

disadvantaged parents’ feelings of personal effectiveness (Gordon, 1967) 

This inventory presents sets of two opposed alternatives, one 

of which represents an internal locus of control, the other 

an external. For example, item four in the inventory reads: 

"(a) In the long run, people get the respect they deserve in 
the world; (b) It is the sad truth that an individual’s worth 
often passes without being recognized no matter how hard he 
tries.” In addition to beliefs about individual destiny, the 
Rotter tests the subjects’ sense of effectiveness in influencing 
his school system and government. 

Another type of measure is the self-concept scale. The ”How I 
See Myself Scale” (Gordon, 1967) gives mothers a set of concrete 
statements about their skills, physical health, good looks, in- 
telligence, etc., with which they may agree or disagree. It 
was used by Gordon to measure the impact of a parent education 
program, based on the assumption that increased parental 
effectiveness may influence concrete details of the self-concept. 

A number of questionnaires have been developed to measure the 
impacts of Head Start on parents. In measuring child-rearing 
attitudes and parent-child interaction, the Head Start question- 
naires incorporate items and scales from earlier measures, such 
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as the PARI, MAIT, and the Fels Rating Scale. All have a similar 
format, and the choice of variables to be measured in all seem 
based explicitly on the chain of assumptions about "powerlessness" 
discussed earlier. Typically, these questionnaires measure 
parents' self-concepts, general pessimism or optimism, aspirations 
for their children, attitudes toward school- and other institutions, 
and attitudes toward child-rearing and parent-child interaction 
(Hess, 1965; Sigel, 1967; Hervey, 1968; Jacobs, 1969). 

The crucial question behind most of the items chosen for measure- 
ment of parent-child interaction in the Head Start questionnaires 
seems to be: "What techniques do parents use to influence and 
reinforce desired behavior?" This question appears to be based 
on the assumption that this is the means through which the parent 
communicates his expectations and aspirations for the child's 
achievement on a day-to-day basis. The kinds of reasons parents 
give for positively or negatively reinforcing their children's 
behavior are assumed to dictate the development of the child's 
locus of control. 

All of the above measures are based on the assumption that 
parents' feelings of powerlessness, with all their assumed 
consequences, are the most pertinent of the attitudinal variables 
to the school performance of culturally deprived children. 

However, other variables may be equally or more important. A 
person may be culturally deprived not in his attitudes but, 
rather, in his cognition — in his actual knowledge of the struc- 
ture and operation of institutions. Thi's would imply a different 
measure of the effectiveness of parent participation than the 
measures of attitude usually employed. Some ways of measuring 
substantive changes in parents' knowledge of community insti- 
tutions and resources, were suggested earlier in "Measuring 
Parents' Cognitive Characteristics" (beginning page 27). 



Slaughter (1969) deals specifically with the question of "the 
relevance of a. particular attitudinal variable for black children's 
achievements: futility or a sense of powerlessness." Slaughter 
found that parents' feelings of futility were not related to 
their children's school achievement; according to her findings, 
measures of parents' affective characteristics might be more 
relevant to children's behavior if they focused on concrete 
parent behavior rather than such abstract attitudes as futility. 

The factors in the school achievement of disadvantaged children 
need further study before an informed choice of the most rele- 
vant parent variables can be made. 




3.2 Measuring the Extent of Parent Participation 

Many studies include a measure of parent participation, but these 
generally are crude. The most common measure is the number of 
parent contacts with the program, measured either through atten- 
dance records or by asking the parent to estimate the number of 
times he has come into contact with the program. (Heisler and 
Crowley, 1969). "High" and "low" participation are then defined 
in terms of attendance and are often correlated with other 
variables, such as parent attitude or pupil achievement. 

Willmon recorded parent participation on a daily basis and 
Categorized it as follows: (a) directing or participating in 
the classroom experience with children, (b) meeting with teachers, 
(c) observations, (d) attendance at one or more PTA meeting. 

A more subjective measure was used by Abt (Thompson, 1971). 
Parents, staff and the center director were asked about, the 
importance of the parents' roles. Parent involvement was then 
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rated as high, medium, or low. A study of the impact of Head 
Start on community institutions includes a measure of parent 
participation ( A National Survey of Impacts of Head Start) . 

In this measure, parent participation was rated "high" if it 
included a high ratio of nonprofessional to professional staff 
and parental control over the selection of staff members. Both 
of these measures recognize the roles parents play in the pro- 
grams, rather than simply the number of contacts a parent makes 
with a program. However, it is clear that a measure that only 
discriminates between "high" and "low" is still relatively crude. 

A more sensitive measure of parent participation is needed before 

the impacts of parent participation can truly be understood. 

/ 

Such a measure should include: (a) the stage in program planning 
at which parents are first included, (b) the kinds of activities 
parents participate in, (c) the kinds of policy decisions parents 
participate in, (d) the degree of control they have over each 
decision, and (e) the way in which parent representatives are 
chosen . 



3. 3 Measuring the Effects of Parent Participation on Child 
Care Programs 

Closely related to the need for measures of parent participation 
is the need for measures of the impacts parent programs may 
have on the programs for children. Two of the most frequently 
mentioned benefits of parent participation in the formation of 
policy are in the control of the quality of child care services 
and in the increased responsiveness of the program to the needs of 
individual children and families. An important aspect of increased 
program responsiveness is its effect on the amount of cultural 
continuity between children's homes and the child care program. 
However, there has been little attempt to measure the relation 



between parent participation and program flexibility or the 

, quality of the services. 

• An indirect way to assess the effect of parent participation 
on quality of services is to measure the relationship of parent 
participation to outcomes for children, particularly childrens’ 
readiness for school or school achievement. This relationship 
is usually studied on an individual basis to determine whether 
children of actively participating parents perform better than 
children of inactive parents. 

' ip- 

in addition to achievement measures for children, there are a 
number of measures for children that could show the impact of 
parent participation on children’s affective development. Mea- 
sures of self-esteem, locus of control, race awareness, and 
tolerance are available and might be of interest if used in con- 
junction with a sensitive measure of parent participation. 

Other measures of parent impacts on children’s programs might 
focus on process rather than outcome variables--for example, 
teacher-child relations or children’s perceptions of teachers’ 
attitudes, curriculum content, and the auxiliary services in- 
cluded in the programs. While measures of teacher-chi Id. relations 
and children’s perceptions of teachers are available (Johnson 
and Bommarito, 1970) , measures of curriculum content would have 
to be developed. Such measures might attempt to determine the 
ethnic relevance of curriculum content for the particular 
community in question, as well as their variety, interest value 
for children, etc. Auxiliary services, such as health and social 
services for children, could be measured by the number and kinds 
of available services and the staff time involved in providing 
them. 
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3.4 Measuring Impacts on the Community 



To assess the impacts of child care upon communities or the 
larger society, two areas need to be -considered. The first is 
the patterns of social behaviors of individuals or families-- 
crime, delinquency, family structure and stability. The second 
includes a variety of indicators of citizen participation and 

the responsiveness of social institutions to citizen needs. - 

> * 

Some indicators of changes in family structures and interaction 
are incidences of child abuse, neglect, abandonment, and numbers 
of children cared for outside the home. Rates and kinds of crime 
and delinquency behavior might also be measures of impacts on the 
patterns of social behavior. 

In addition to considering the impacts upon those directly in- 
volved in the program, some measures should be obtained of 
children and families within a' community not directly involved 
in the program. Patterns of child-rearing, attitudes toward 
education, school attendance, delinquency rates, and citizen 
participation are some of the areas that might be assessed to 
determine the possible breadth of the influence of child care 
programs. Some of the measures already discussed, if appropriate 
for the area of interest and the population, could be used in 
these assessments . 

Two quantitative instruments have been developed to measure the 
impacts of social action programs on communities. One, a survey 
questionnaire developed by Kirschner Associates, was developed 
to assess the impacts of Head Start on community institutions 
( A National Survey of the Impacts of Head Start, 1970) . It was 
used with selected individuals in .health and welfare, Community 
Action Agencies, and Head Start Programs to determine changes in 
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the involvement, employment, and consideration of the needs of 
the poor and efficiency of services for them. 

The other instrument used interviews to assess changes in a 
community that were brought about by community action programs 
(National Opinion Research Center, 1970). Changes in four sectors 
(social services, public school, employment, ahd neighborhood 
political organization) were determined through interviews with 
persons occupying high level positions in institutions involved 
in the target neighborhood. PTA officers were asked about changes 
in curriculum, staff organization, supportive services, parent 
participation, and community relations. Social service agency 
directors were' asked about changes in their clientele, internal 
organization and use of paraprofessionals . Personnel officers 
were asked to assess changes in applications and contacts from 
the poor, employers' receptiveness toward them, and special 
hiring and training programs for them.- Officials in neighborhood 
political organizations were asked to assess changes in the kinds 
and numbers of neighborhood political organizations, in the kinds 
of people involved in the issues raised by such organizations, 
and in the number of voters each election. 

These two instruments have several common features and appear to 
be based on common assumptions. It was assumed in both measures 
that the individuals questioned possessed accurate information 
and were willing and able to convey such information. But when 
the only sources of information on institutions are persons 
occupying high positions within the' institution, the question of 
objectivity is raised; respondents' answers could have been biased. 
The same or similar measures, used with a more representative 
sample of the populations involved, might yield different infor- 
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There is also an assumption in these measures that the areas 
explored are accurate indicators of changes in the community. 

Does, for instance, a change in the number of parent volunteers 
helping with school activities (Kirschner Associates, 1970, 177) 
indicate " increased involvement of the poor with institutions, 
particularly at decision-making levels"? Consideration must 
also be given to the method of scoring responses. In the 
Kirschner report, no weights are assigned to responses. The 
formation of a parent advisory body on school issues, for example, 
carried equal weight with changes in the numbers of parent 
volunteers helping with school activities — both were considered 
indications that poor people were increasing their involvement 
with institutions, particularly at decision-making levels and 
in decision-making capacities. 
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4.0 MEASURING THE ECONOMIC- IMPACTS 
OF DAY CARE ON FAMILY AND SOCIETY 



Day care is expected to have an indirect economic impact on 
families 1 argely^because it will allow the parents to work and, 
thus, increase their income from earnings. It is expected that 
such earnings would permit an absolute increase in each partici- 
pating family's income, and would not just be a substitute for 
income from other sources (e.g. , welfare). Thus, day care is 
expected to have an indirect impact on the family's poverty 
status and consumption patterns. 

Day care may also influence the economic or poverty status of th 
family directly, through the services it provides to a child. 

For example, if day care provides certain services to children-- 
such as breakfast, lunch, snacks, health care, or other services 
these services are a direct substitute for services or goods 
normally provided by the family; hence, they can be considered 
part of the family's total consumption. 

The first part of this section concentrates on ways to measure 
the economic impact of day care on families. The second part 
explores possible measures of the economic impact of day care on 
society. 

\ 

^ 4 . 1 Measuring Employment-Related Impacts on Families 

Because the primary economic impacts of day care on the family 
are expected to come about through the employment of the parents 
who use the service, a resulting increase in the: r earnings , and 
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a change in their poverty status, these areas will be explored 
first. Measures of the employment of parents, measures of the 
earnings of parents, and measures of the poverty status of the 
family are discussed separately in each of the following sections. 

Labor Force Participation 

The simplest measure of the employment-related behavior of an 
adult (or family member) is whether or not that person is part 
of the labor force. By definition, she is part of the labor force 
if she is (a) employed, (b) looking for work , or (c) laid off 
from work. Labor force status is essentially a simple, yes-no 
measurement, but it is possible to measure the percent of adults 
in the force further for specific subpopulat ions--for example, 
for families who have female heads or for families with children 
of specific ages. 

However, the measure of participation in the labor force, 
although it is useful, fails to measure the intensity of the 
person’s employment -related behavior. For example, an individual 
who works 10 hours a week is measured equally with one who works 
40 hours a week. A more sensitive and complete measure of an 
individual's employment-related behavior is the number of hours 
she supplies to the labor market. .(The number of hours an in- 
dividual supplies to the labor market is defined as the sum of 
the number of hours worked plus the hours spent looking for work, 
plus the hours spent laid off.) This measure is taken annually 
and provides a continuous^ measure of an individual's employment- 
related behavior. 

As with the simple yes-no measure of labor force participation, 
the measure of number of hours supplied to the labor market can 
be measured for specific subpopulations, such as all women with 
children under three, all women with the youngest child three to 



five years of age, and so forth. This measure is a most useful 
measure of an individual’s desire to work; it does not, however, 
measure whether an individual is actually working. 



Work Participation 

Measures of actual work participation, analogous to measures of 
participation in the labor force, can be developed, st there 
is the simple yes-no measure of whether an adult is working or 
not working; this would exclude those who are looking for work 
or laid off. As for with labor force participation, the work 
participation measure is the simplest measure available. 

The number of hours actually worked by an individual is, however, 
a more sensitive measure of the intensity of the work partici- 
pation. The sum of the hours worked would provide a more com- 
plete measure of work participation. As with hours supplied, 
hoiirs worked can be measured of various subpopulations. 



4 . 2 Income of Families 

Measures both of participation in the labor force and of work 
participation indicate the individual’s output or work-related 
behavior. They do not, however, measure her economic return 
for that behavior in terms of earnings, income, and the effect 
of work participation on the family economic status. 

A person may be providing many hours in work participation, but 
because of low wages the fact that she is employed may actually 
have little effect on the economic status of the family--even 
though her employment may have effects on such non-economic 
factors as her self-esteem or her relationship with her children. 
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Various measures can be used to gauge the economic return of 
participation in the labor or work forces. Earning capacity 
is a simple measure of the hourly wage of persons who are 
actually working. For those in the labor force who are not 
working, expected wage can be used as a measure of earning 
capacity. Expected wage is based on personal characteristics, 
such as education, sex, occupation, and, where available, earning 
capacity on last job. While earning capacity is a useful measure 
of a person f s return for his participation in the labor or work 
force, it does not provide an accurate measure of the actual 
impact of that participation on the family f s economic status. 

For example, one family may use the additional, earned income 
to supplement income from other sources, such as Social Security; 
thus, a relatively small amount of income from pamings may be 
combined with other income so that the family has a larger total 
income than would be known by measuring the income from^eamings 
alone. 

To provide a total measure of the family f s total income, it is 

necessary to take into account not only earnings, but also in- 
0 

comes that the family may receive fronrothcr sources. For this, 
one would want to look at the gross family income. Gross family 
income is the sum of both family earnings and transfers. 

Family earnings are, of course, the sum of the earnings of the 
individual family members. Transfers arc defined as unearned 
income and income in kind to the family-. Transfers are an im- 
portant consideration in measurements for families that receive 

V 

substantial amounts of public assistance payments or child care 
subsidies. For such a family, the dollar amount of the public 
assistance payment is the measure of the transfer income from 
that source. The transfer income for i aim lies receiving child 
care subsidies is more complex. Suppose, for example, that a 



family is paying $15 a week for child care and the government 
offers child care to the family for $5 a week, even though the 
total cost of the care was $20 a week. The family receives an 
effective transfer of $10 (the difference between what they were 
paying and what they now are paying) , whereas the government is 
spending $15. The child care subsidy or transfer to the family 
is the difference between what the family perceives as the value 
of day care (what they would be willing to pay) and their actual 
expenditure for that care.,. 

Thus, gross family income is the sum of earned income from all 
family members plus the family's transfer income. However, gros 
family income is not a sensitive measure of the actual economic 
status of the family, §ince there are expenditures over which 
the family has no control, such as taxes. A family's net income 
is the gross income less taxes and, in this case, less child 
care expenditures. Although a complete accounting of all taxes 
(income, sales, excise, property, and so forth) paid by the. 
family is difficult to estimate, income taxes can be used as an 
indicator of the family's tax burden. An estimate of total 
taxes paid by the family can be obtained by doubling the income 
tax payment. 

Since this study is interested in the net family income that 
results from increased employment due to child care, it is 
necessary to subtract child care expenditures from gross family 
income. Tnus , nit family income is gross income less taxes and 
child care expenditures. 



4.3 Poverty Status and Consumption Patterns 

Just as measures of an individual's participation in either the 
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labor or the work force were not adequate measures of the total 
economic impact of day care, neither is net family income an 
adequate measure, since net income is, itself, not related to 
the needs of the family. Thus, it is necessary to turn to a 
measure of family economic status that involves a comparison of 
net income with family needs. 

A number of need standards exist--for example, Social Security 
poverty levels for different family sizes and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics standards for three different levels of living. 
Regardless of what standards of poverty. levels are used, however, 
there are two measures of poverty status. 

The first of these measures is income deficit, which is defined 
to be the difference between net family income and the family- 
need standard. This measure indicates the dollar deficiency of 

a family's income in relation with a specific need standard. 

) 

A second measure of poverty status is welfare ratio. This is 
defined to be the ratio of the family income to the family-need 
standard. This measure indicates the proportion of the family's 
needs (defined by some need standard) that its income will meet. 
Ratios at or above one will indicate that the family is not in 
a particular poverty class. 

There are additional measures that can be used to measure poverty 
status. Families of different incomes exhibit various patterns 
of consumption of goods and services. These patterns of consump- 
tion can be used as indices of poverty status. For example, the 
Department of Agriculture has developed a ratio of food expendi- 
tures to food-need standards. A housing index has been developed 
based on the consumption of specific housing items, such as the 
value per room, number of rooms in the home, adequacy of plumbing, 
and so forth. 



1 





4 . 4 Service-Related Economic Impacts on Families 

All of the above measures are responsive to the employment-related 
behavior of the family member. However, the provision of direct 
goods and services to the children of the family should also be 
included in the measurement of the economic impact of a day 
care program on the family. 

There are two possible impacts of the direct provision of goods 
or services to children by a day care program, in lieu of goods 
or services that would otherwise be provided by the family. 

First, a day care program may provide proportions of all of a 
certain type of goods or services, or second, it may eliminate 
or lessen the need for specific kinds of goods and services. 

For example, a day care program may provide breakfast, lunch, 
or snacks to a child. This is a direct substitution for food 
that the family normally provides. If a family is not charged 
for the full cost of day care, this substitution is a direct 
supplement to the family's economise status. Consumable goods 
and services, such as food or health services, are included 
in this category of impacts. 

The second kind of impact is more difficult to measure and results 
from the preventative nature of some of the services that the 
day care center may provide. For example, health maintenance 
services may result in a reduction in the needed expenditures 
of the family for health care services. 



4 . 5 Economic Impacts on Society 

c 

A large-scale day care program on society will have two economic 
effects. First, there is the cumulative effect on individual, 
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participating families. Second, there is the effect on govern- 
ment expenditures if the federal government subsidizes a sub- 
stantial portion of the program. 

Cumulative Effects on Soci ety 

Society will be affected by child care programs to the extent of 
the cumulative effects of the programs on the labor force parti- 
cipation, work participation, income, and poverty status of the 
families accepting child care services. There are, however, 
some particular measures that should be noted: 

A day care program may not necessarily cause an increase in 
employment , but may only bring about an increase in the number 
of hours participating family members supply to the labor force-- 
in other words, it may increase official unemployment rates. 

The difference between the number of hours supplied to the labor 
force and the number of hours worked, then, would be a measure 
of the potential unemployment created by the provision of day 
care services. 

Similarly, an increase in employment may not necessarily bring 
an increase in actual family income. .An increase in earnings 
may cause a reduction of transfer income'’, especially from 
public assistance, and there may be no significant increase in 
family income. If there is no significant increase in family 
income, there will, of course, be no significant change in the 
poverty status of the fami ly--except what may occur through the 
provision of direct goods and services in day care settings. 

If, however, a significant change in 
there would, of course, be an impact 
the poverty status of families. 
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family income did take place, 
on society as measured by 



Impact on Government Expenditures 

A large-scale day care program will have an effect on the net 
expenditures of the government in two ways. First, there will 
be the direct costs to the government if the program is sub- 
stantially subsidized. The extent to which these costs are 

offset by decreases in other expenditures, such as public 

$ 

assistance, will be determined by the extent of increases in 
the actual earned income of families. Second, day care program 
might affect future government expenditures for such remedial 
services as education or health. 
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TABLE 4 MEASURES OF COMPONENTS OF ECONOMIC IMPACTS 
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APPENDIX A 



DISCUSSION OF THE MEASUREMENT 
OF SOCIAL IMPACTS 



Accurate measurement of social impacts is hamperedi by several 

> % ! 

factors related to the nature of the impacts, the methods, and 
instruments currently available. Because these factor^ are 
critical in the evaluation of the impacts, they are discussed 
in some detail in this section. 



Nature of Social Impacts 

Social impacts are not clearly defined. Frequently there is no 
common agreement about either the nature of the impact- or the 
appropriate measure of it. In addition, consensus as to which 
impacts are desirable and which are not changes with time. 

Some years ago, for instance, the goals of the teaching of 
language arts were considered to be primarily such easily 
tested mechanical skills as spelling, punctuation, vocabulary, 
and penmanship. Today, however, skill in communication and the 
enjoyment of literature are more highly valued; and it ijfe 
difficult, of course, to measure such nebulous goals. 



Measures 

The impacts of child care programs upon children, their families, 
and society have been assessed by a variety of methods - -tests , obser 
vations , ratings, and interviews (primary impacts measured and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each technique are shown in Table 5) 
The specific techniques and instruments employed vary to fit* the 



impacts being measured; as, to some extent, they also vary to w 
fit the characteristics of the program participants. 

The quality of available measures varies; even when two different 
instruments are intended to. measure the same dimension, each 
may measure the topic from a different perspective. For instance 
aggression may be measured through a structured doll play 
situation or through observation in the classroom. These two 
measures may yield very different results for the same child. 

There are no adequate measures available at all for some social 
impacts upon children. Flexibility, curiosity, intellectual 
processes, the consequences of restricted privacy in group set- 
tings, changes in family relationships; and the effects of 
parent participation in pro^gam content are only a few of the 
potential impacts that have yet to be adequately assessed. 

Other factors, besides the instruments, influence the measures 
obtained: assessment, environment, determination of measures 

•.o be used, timing of assessments, interpretation of evaluative 
information. The rapport of the examiner with the child is 
especially important in individual tests and interviews. The 
child's motivation and physical state at the time of the assess- 
ment, the physical setting, and the specific instructions to the 
child are other factors. Many judgments in recording and scoring 
responses also are left to the administrator. 

The feasibility of using many of these measures on a large scale 
is also questionable. Children under school age must be treated 
individually. This is time-consuming and costly. 

Careful consideration must be given to the selection of impacts 
to be assessed. There is a tendency to use measures just because 
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the-y l are available when different techniques or instruments' 
might be more appropriate. In the past, for instance, some 
programs for children have focused so intensely on intellectual 
achievement that social and creative activities have been 
eliminated--perhaps as a consequence of the availability of 
intelligence tests. 

Measures of social impacts are impact specific -- that is, 
different measures must be used to assess different impacts. 

For example, general intellectual ability is measured with one 
instrument, creativity with another, and self-concept with 
still another; results from each of these measures cannot be 
reported in comparable units. Therefore, the comparison of 
impacts^in different areas is virtually impossible. 

Finally, there are no systematic, long-term, ongoing collections 
of social information. Although some census data -- for example, 
the information concerning housing and educational ' levels -- 
are social in nature and could provide some long-term impact 
information, the information available is limited. Much of the 
data that have been used as measurements of social impacts 
actually only describe the services delivered. This is especially 
true for reports of service to the physical -- medical, dental, 
nutritional -- needs of children and for reports of parental 
activities. The number and extent of physical or dental examin- 
ations, the number and nutritional content of meals served, and 
the number and content of meetings attended by parents have all 
been reported as indications of the effects of the programs on 
children and parents; but measures of actual impacts upon 
participants are rarely obtained. 
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TABLE 5 IMPACT ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 
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Interviewees may be reluctant 
to discuss some information 
or express true feelings to 
another person 



APPENDIX B 



TESTS FOR PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
BEING EVALUATED BY THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF 
EVALUATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 



American School Intelligence Tests 
American School Reading Readiness Test 

Anton Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness 

Arizona Articulation Proficiency Scale 

Arizona Articulation Proficiency Scale Revised 

Arthur Point Scale of Performance 

Assessment of Children's Language Comprehension 

Auditory Discrimination Test 

Ayres Space test 

Basic Concept Inventory (Engelmann) 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test for Children 

Binion-Beck Reading Readiness Test 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 

Bristol Social Adjustment Studies 

Burt Scholastic Test 

Cain-Levine Social Competency Scales 

California Abbreviated WISC 

California Preschool Social Competency Scale 

California Test of Mental Maturity (Long Form) 

California Test of Mental Maturity (Short Form) 

California Test of Personality 
Canadian Intelligence Examination 
Cassel Developmental Record 



Chicago Non-Verbal Examination 

Child Behavior Rating Scale 

Child Personality Scale 

Classification Test for Beginners in Reading 

Clymer-Barrett Pre-Reading Battery 

Cognitive Abilities Test 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 

Concept Assessment Kit: Conservation 

Constant Choice Perceptual Maze Attitude of Responsibility Test 

Crichton Vocabulary Scale 

Detroit Adjustment Inventory 

Detroit Beginning First-Grade Intelligence Test 

Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 

Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration 

Diagnostic Reading Tests 

Early Detection Inventory 

Early School Personality Questionnaire 

Easel Age Scale 

English Picture Vocabulary Test 
Evanston Early Identification Scale 
First Grade Screening Test 

Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception 

Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test 

Gates Reading Readiness Test 

Gates-Mac Ginihe Readiness Skills Test 

Gesell Development Schedules 

Goldman-Fristoe Test of Articulation 

Goldman-Fristoe-Woodman Test of Auditory Discrimination 

Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test 

Group Test of Reading Readiness: Dominion Tests 

Group Test of Learning Capacity: Dominion Tests 

Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles 

Holborn Reading Scale 
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Holborn Vocabulary Test for Young Children 
Individual Reading Test 

Intelligence Tests for Children Age 1.5 - 15 

Inter-American Series 

IPAT Culture Fair Intelligence Test 

IPAT Music Preference Test of Personality 

It Scale for Children 

Kahn Intelligence Test 

Kelvin Measurement of Ability in Infant Casses 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests 
Lee-Cl ark Reading Readiness Test 

Lei ter International Performance Scale: Arthur Adaptation 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 
Louisville Fear Survey for Children 

Maturity Level for School Entrance and Reading Readiness 
Meeker-Cromwel 1 Evaluation of Personality 
Mental Ability Test 

Merrill -Palmer Pre-school Performance Test 



Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale 

Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test 

Minnesota Preschool Scale 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests 

Moore Eye-Hand Coordination Test: Pre-school Form 

Murphy-Durrel 1 Reading Readiness Analysis 

Oseretsky Motor Proficiency Test 

Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 

Parent Readiness Evaluation of Preschool 

Pattern Perception Test 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Pictorial Test of Intelligence 

Pintr.er-Cunningham Primary Test 




Readiness Tests 
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Porteus Mazes, Vineland Revision 

Pre-reading Screening Procedures to Identify First Grade 
Academy Needs 

Preschool Academic Skills Test 
Preschool Attainment Record 
Preschool Inventory (Caldwell) 

Primary Academic Abilities 
Primary Academic Sentiment Scales 
Primary Mental Abilities 

Process for In-school Screening of Children with Emotional Handicaps 
Quick Screening Scale of Mental Development 
Quick Test 

Raven Children's Colored Progressive Matrices 

Reading Readiness Test 

Riley Articulation and Language Test 

Riley Preschool Developmental Screening Inventory 

Ring and Peg Test of Behavior Development 

Rutgers Drawing Test 

Scholastic Reading Readiness Test 

Scholastic Tests of Mental Ability 

Schonell Reading Tests 

School Readiness Survey 

Screening Test of Academic Readiness 

Screening Test for the Assignment of Remedial Reading 

Series of Emergency Scales 

Short-Form Test of Academic Aptitude 

Short-Test of Educational Ability 

Sleight Non-verbal Intelligence Test 

Southern California Figure-Ground Visual Perception Test 

Southern California Kinesthesia and Tactile Perception Tests 

Southern California Motor Accuracy Test 

Southern Californio Perceptual-Motor Tests 

Speech Articulation Test for Young Children 

Stamp Behavior Study Technique 
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Stanford Reading Tests 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 

Steinbach Reading Readiness 

Tempi in-Darley Tests of Articulation: Revised 

Test for Listening Accuracy in Children 

Tests of Basic Experiences, Level K 

Tests of Basic Experiences, Level L 

Tests of General Ability 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

Valett Developmental Survey of Basic Learning Abilities 

Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test 

Verbal Language Development Scale 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

Vision, Hearing and Motor Coordination Pretests 

Watson Number-Readiness Test 

Watson Reading Readiness 

Webster Reading-Readiness Test 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

Winter Haven Lion's Perceptual Training Forms 
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APPENDIX C 



• EXAMPLES OF IMPACT MEASURES 
USED WITH CHILDREN IN DAY CARE SETTINGS 



The following tables give the variables measured and the subjects 
studied for some of the measures discussed in section 2.4, 
"Measurement of Impacts on Children in Day Care Settings", The 
tables have been organized according to category (General 
Intelligence, Language, etc.) and, within each category, by date 
of study. 

Note: * indicates data received as personal communication, 
rather than from published report. 

** indicates measures that were developed for the study 
noted. 
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EXAMPLES OF IMPACT MEASURES USED WITH CHILDREN IN DAY CARE SETTINGS 
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Keister (1970) 3 to 48 mos., middle Bayley Infant Scales 

class, Caucasian of Development 

(Greensboro, N.C.) 
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^notional development Abt (Thompson Disadvantaged, Observation of 

bappy, cooperative 1971) Nationwide sample, arrival , departure, 

self-reliance 20 centers play, mealtimes** 
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Examples of Impact Measures used with Children in Day Care Settings, continued : 
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Vaccine evaluation Records of influenza 

infection and illness 
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APPENDIX D 



EXAMPLES OF IMPACT MEASURES 
USED WITH CHILDREN IN NATIONAL STUDIES 



The following tables give the variables measured and the subjects 
studied for some of the measures discussed in section 2.5, 
"Evaluations of Other Programs". The tables have been arranged 
according to category (General Intelligence, Language, etc.) 
and, within each category, according to date of study. 

Note: * indicates data received as personal communication, 

rather than from published report. 

** indicates measures that were developed for the 
study noted. 
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EXAMPLES OF IMPACT MEASURES USED WITH CHILDREN IN NATIONWIDE STUDIES 
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Relational terms Relational Terms Test** 



Classification Classification Skills 

Test** 
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Examples of Impact Measures used with Children in Nationwide Studies, continued: 





parents or teachers** 



AN OVERVIEW OF^CHILD MEASURES PROPOSED FOR USE 
IN ETS-OEO LONGITUDINAL STUDY 



(From: Disadvantaged Children and Their First 
School Experiences: ETS-OEO Longitudinal Study , 
Theoretical Considerations and Measurement Strat- 



egies^ Princeton, New Jersey: 1968. Appendix e. ) 



Various measures can be used to gauge the economic return of 
participation in the labor or work forces. Earning capacity 
is a simple measure of the hourly wage of persons who are 
actually working. For those in the labor force who are not 
working, expected wage can be used as a measure of earning 
capacity. Expected wage is based on personal characteristics, 
such as education, sex, occupation, and, where available, earning 
capacity on last job. While earning capacity is a useful measure 
of a person f s return for his participation in the labor or work 
force, it does not provide an accurate measure of the actual 
impact of that participation on the family f s economic status. 

For example, one family may use the additional, earned income 
to supplement income from other sources, such as Social Security; 
thus, a relatively small amount of income from pamings may be 
combined with other income so that the family has a larger total 
income than would be known by measuring the income from^eamings 
alone. 

To provide a total measure of the family f s total income, it is 

necessary to take into account not only earnings, but also in- 
0 

comes that the family may receive fronrothcr sources. For this, 
one would want to look at the gross family income. Gross family 
income is the sum of both family earnings and transfers. 

Family earnings are, of course, the sum of the earnings of the 
individual family members. Transfers arc defined as unearned 
income and income in kind to the family-. Transfers are an im- 
portant consideration in measurements for families that receive 

V 

substantial amounts of public assistance payments or child care 
subsidies. For such a family, the dollar amount of the public 
assistance payment is the measure of the transfer income from 
that source. The transfer income for i aim lies receiving child 
care subsidies is more complex. Suppose, for example, that a 
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♦Disadvantag ed Children and Their First School Experiences: ETS-O EO Longitudinal Study, Theoretical 
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Overview of Child Measures Proposed for use in ETS-OEO Longitudinal Study, continued: 
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APPENDIX F 



EXAMPLES OF IMPACT MEASURES 
USED WITH CHILDREN IN SMALL RESEARCH STUDIES 



The following tables give the variables measured and the subjects 
studied for some of the measures discussed in section 2.5, 
"Evaluations of Other Programs". The tables have been arranged 
by category (General Intelligence, Language, etc.) and, within 
each category, by date of study. 

Note: ** indicates measures that were developed for the studies 
noted. 
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Examples of Impact Measures used with Children in Small Research Studies, continued: 
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Readi-ess for school Almeida (1969) 5 to 6 yrs.. Black Metropolitan Readiness 

& Spanish-speaking Test 

(New York City) 
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APPENDIX G 



MEASUREMENT OF THE IMPACTS 
OF PARENT PARTICIPATION 
IN CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 



The following tables give the variables measured and the subjects 
studied for each of the measures in section 3.0, "Measurement 
of the Impacts of Parent Participation in Child Care Programs." 
The tables include both the studies in which widely used 
measures were standardized and examples of typical kinds of 
measures used to assess program outcomes. Both sets of tables 
have been ordered chronologically, according to date of study. 

Note: * indicates measures that were developed for the study 
noted, although not as a major purpose of that study. 

** indicates measures whose development was a major 
purpose of the study noted. 
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Measures based op middle class subjects, continued; 




Measures developed for use with Disadvantaged Families 
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